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THE EXPERIENCE APPROACH IN READING 


By Laura Zirbes 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


It would be erroneous to conceive of the 
experience approach to the teaching of reading 
as one which had nothing to do with reading 
from books. In fact an attempt to discuss the 
two approaches controversially, emphasizing 
the pros and cons of each and setting them off 
against each other sharply as disparate, would 
do more harm than good. 

The non-experience approach tends to crowd 
out the functional relationship between direct 
experience, spontaneous oral language that 
deals with direct experience, the recording of 
such spontaneous oral language in script or in 
writing, and the re-conversion of such recorded 
experience into oral forms. The experience ap- 
proach makes much of this sequence of meaning- 
ful relationships through which it guides the 
learner and strives to develop his personal 
identification with the experience and with the 
functional uses of relevant language expressed 
in speech, heard and used in group conversation, 
recorded, seen, read, and communicated. 

The experience approach frequently varies 
visual presentation by putting what was on the 
blackboard into typed form or transferring it 
to a large chart or sentence strips. It fre- 
quently reinforces imagery and associated lan- 
guage, dramatic play, vivid group discussion, 
and creative expression in various media. It 


cesses with which the child is already familiar. 
The process is intrinsically satisfying, using 
the familiar phases of language to introduce a 
new phase and vitalizing the whole sequence with 
first-hand experience as a common denominator. 

Analysis and instruction do not break it 
down until larger wholes are registered and 
identified by reference to what they ‘‘say’’ 
or ‘‘tell’’ about the experience. Group con- 
versation is encouraged, and guidance re- 
emphasizes the content and sequence of the ex- 
perience which the record preserves for refer- 
ence and use. It does not emphasize mechanics 
or visual detail at this early stage. 


A Well-Conceived Experience Approach 


The children have taken a bus trip. As they 
talk about it somebody says, ‘‘It was fun going 
over the bumps.’’ Someone else says, ‘‘Bumpety- 
bumpety-bump! The bus went over the bumps.” 
Others repeat what was said informally and some- 
one adds, ‘‘We had fun in the bus.’’ Another child 
says, ‘‘We looked out of the windows.’’ The teacher 
asks, ‘Where did we stop?’’ Almost in concert the 
reply comes: ‘‘We stopped at the farm.’’ Soon 
some further contributions are offered. 

‘*We saw the farmer. 

His name is Mr. Jones. 

We saw his cows. 

We saw his pigs. 

We saw his sheep and his lambs. 
We had a good time at the farm. 
We had fun on the way back. 
Bumpety -bumpety-bump. ”’ 


ng does this to involve the whole personality in The last line is picked up and repeated by sev- 
d ways which contribute to a dawning awareness 
of what reading is all about. It uses this in- 
volvement to set off the process of rediscover - 
le ing and reliving what was experienced and said IN THE JANUARY ISSUE 
l and recorded. The quality of wholehearted 
| identification and thoughtful concern raises the big question What About Phonics? 
attention to the level which produces insight, from 
' The teacher with true insight into these dy- doing it. With these articles will be 
namic values of the experience approach gives a summary of significant research back- 
a them priority in initial procedures. Thus the ing the two points of view. 
general characteristics of the receding process 
are grafted into the functional language pro- 
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THE EXPERIENCE APPROACH IN READING 
Continued from page 1. 


eral children, That helps them to recall how 
it felt. 

At this point the teacher says, “I hope I 
can remember that story andwrite it to keep as 
a record of our trip. Perhaps you can help me. 
What shall we call thestory?’’ Someone suggests 
“Our Trip.’’ but further suggestions are offered 
‘Our Trip on the Bus,” ‘Our Trip to the Fam °' 

At school the three titles are put on the black 
board and considered. The last one is selected. 

When the children come in from recess, part 
of their story is already on the blackboard and 
they gather around to help the teacher finish 
it making statements which she setsdown. Ex- 
cept for two minor changes, the story is writ. 
ten as itwas first composed. The line “We had 
a good time at the farm ’’ is changed to, ~We 
had fun at the farm.” The pronoun “his” is 
dropped and the word “the” issubstituted in 
the three sentences about the farm animals. 

The next morning the story is read with the 
class paying close attention line by line. 
After some conversation. the children choose 
parts to illustrate, Their illustrations are 
pasted to large sheets of chart paper. on each 
of which the appropriate lines from the story 
are printed. The sheets are fastened together 
at the left edge. andthe children call it a big 
picture book. They readittogether, using the 
pictures as cues and then ask to have it put on 
the book table with the other picture books. 

In the course ofthe days that follow many of 
them leaf through it, sometimes ‘ reading’’ parts 
of the story. They decide that the book is too 
big for the book table. A smaller edition is 
prepared with an appropriate cover “like the 
other picture books.”’ A mimeographed *edition”’ 
of this smaller book isprepared by the teacher 
and distributed to all members of the group, 
but only the framing lines are put in where the 
illustrations belong. By thistime most of the 
children can really follow the story well enough 
to feel competent to supply their own illustra 
tions. Some ask for help. 

Meanwhile other experiences are recorded and 
used in different ways. Each experience story 
contributes to reading readiness in various ways, 
but also contributes toother aspects of language 
growth, and to general school adjustment. 


Values of the Experience Approach 
It will not be necessary to repeat the 


story of this trip to emphasize some of its 
values and appraise its potentialities for an 


experience approach. Any one of a number of 
direct first-hand group experiences could be 
used similarly. Several such might well pro- 
vide a far richer resource for the development 
of reading than as many pre primers. Some ex- 
perience stories would bedeveloped after books 
had been introduced. Informative material re 
lated to first hand experiences would gradually 
supplement experience stories anddevelop readi- 
ness for informational reading and study from 
books. 

Whereas pre primers pride themselves on the 
high frequency of a limited number of words 
that are alsointhe primer of the same series, 
the experience approach prides itself on its 
direct relation to the child’s speaking voca- 
bulary andon its use ofhis own experiences and 
his own statements and phrase patterns to ini- 
tiate and foster reading for meaning from the 
very Start 

Whereas the procedures advocated in connec. 
tion with most primers emphasize the ac. 
quisition of avisual vocabulary as a major ob- 
jective, andselect itin terms of the vocabulary 
demands of the next book inthe series, the ex 
perience approach recognizes the ways in which 
language usage provides for the functional 
natural repetition ofcertain very common use 
ful words in varying contexts while the experi- 
ence itself contributes the associations that 
bring the content words to mind as contextual 
cues lead up to them. 

In the experience story about a class trip 
to afarm. the introductory words of the sentence 
“We saw’? bring to mind what the’ children saw. 
Each recurrent useof the twowords -‘We saw’ - 
recalls more things seen in that experience. 
Gradually initial letters or other visual cues 
aid in the differentiation of the names of the 
animals or other things seen. The article ‘the”’ 
is soon seenmarginally without aseparate fixa 
tion because ofits frequency of functional re 
currence in varying contexts. Words like ‘ saw’’ 
and “was.’? that areoften confused in isolation. 
are differentiated more easily in appropriate 
contexts when theemphasis is on meaning instead 
of word-recognition. Who would think of saying 
“We was the cows,’ instead of ‘We saw the cows?” 
Who would say “It saw fun” instead of It was 
fun?“ Who would not try to read with so many 
Vivid associations and cues to ease the way? 
Who would not gradually but steadily acquire a 
stock of sight words grown ever more familiar 
in the course of such sequences of visual recur- 
rence as those provided on the blackboard. the 
large experience chart, and the mimeographed book 
each of which was seen or read’? more than once. 
Continued on page 15 
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THE CASE FOR BASAL READERS 


By Gerald A. Yoakam 
School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


In recent years it has become popular among 
certain writers on the teaching of reading to 
criticize the basal reader as an instrument to 
be used in the development of reading ability 
among children. It is said that the basal 
reader encourages the lock-step in education 
and regiments children, that the use of basal 
readers encourages the teaching of reading rather 
than the teaching of children; and that the basal 
reader is on its way out as a tool to be used 
in teaching children to read. 

The argument sounds plausible to many who 
accept the hypothesis that children are unique 
in their individual traits and that the only 
way to teach them properly isto use methods and 
materials which encourage individuality rather 
than suppress it. 

I am in sympathy with the idea that the 
needs of each child should be met and that in- 
terest andpurpose should guide the learning of 
children. However I am not willing as yet to 
trust the teaching of reading into the hands of 
those who speak in broad accents concerning the 
use of an experience orunit of experience plan 
of teaching children toread. Certainly, child. 
ren should read about things which are real to 
them and in pursuit of interests that guide 
them; but reading and learning to read are not 
the same problem. The child needs systematic 
instruction and guidance in learning to read. 
I believe this may be better achieved through 
systematic basal reading material than through 
loosely organized units of work. 

The history of reading instruction in Am 
erica reveals along struggle todevelop methods 
and materials which could successfully teach 
all young citizens to read. The teaching of 
reading to all has been vastly accelerated by 
the developmeng of the basal reader. If it 
were not forMcGuffey and his imitators, nobody 
knows what might have been the result of the ex- 
periment to teach reading to the children of 
the rapidly growing republic. 

The development and use of’ textbooks of 
various kinds has been one of the outstanding 
features of the rapid spread of education among 
our millions of children. Textbooks have been 
very useful in developing some command of both 
subject matter and method among our uneducated 
and half-educated teachers. Generations of 
American teachers have mastered the art of teach- 
ing children to read through the use of well 


designed basal readers, manuals, and accessory 
materials. In fact, they have learned to teach 
children to read largely through the use of 
these materials. Had they not been available. 
we should have had a very difficult time in 
teaching millions of American children to read. 

Acknowledging that there has been misuse of 
basic readers and that some of them have been 
inferior, let usproceed to enumerate the argu. 
ments inthe case for basa] readers and in sup- 
port of the disciples of McGuffey. 


1. Psychological data favor the develop- 
ment of basic skills through the use of system- 
atic instruction. There are no studies which 
show that skills can be learnedincidentally and 
without guided, systematic practice. Basal read 
ing instruction is planned systematic instruc- 
tion and practice in learning to read. Learn- 
ing skills by unguided practice is always un. 
economical. Few people ever learn toplay golf, 
play the piano, or use any other skill effectively 
without systematic instruction and practice. 


2 Basal reading instruction always reflects 
current theories concerning curriculumand meth- 
ods. ‘The basa] methods nowused are essentially 
in accord withGestalt psychology and with pur- 
poseful learning. They beginwith wholes and end 
with wholes and involve reading for meaning at 
all stages. The analytical processes involved 
in teaching word recognition are natural process- 


With this article, you will want to 
read what Dr. Laura Zirbes says about 
the Experience Approach to Reading (p. 1) 
and Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone’s summary 
of Related Research (p. 5) 


es, They occur in any method of learning to read, 
whether formal or informal. andconsist of prac 
tices designed to make the individual indepen- 
dent in the recognition of the symbols used in 
reading and writing fnglish. Basal readers 
provide carefully worked out sequences by means 
of which these recognition skills are developed. 
These sequences are based upon the best scien- 
tific knowledge available at the present time. 


3. There is danger of over-emphasizing the 
fact of individual differences Children need 
comnon experiences as well as differentiated 
ones. There is certainly no violation of the 
individual interests andneeds of children when 
Continued on page 4. 
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THE CASE FOR BASAL READERS 
Continued from page 3 


they share the same experience by reading a 
selection which is based upon the common experi - 
ences and well-known interests of children. 


4, Individual differences are well provided 
for through the flexible use of basal materials 
as now commonly advised by the authors and pub- 
lishers of basal reading systems Multiple pre- 
primers, primers. and readers, when used as 
directed, provide for differences in the rate 
of learning andprevent failure formerly due to 
the inflexible use of graded readers. Differ- 
ences inthe interests of children are now well 
provided for through the use of plentiful sup- 
plies of supplementary readers. library materi- 
als. and children’s newspapers. 


5. Basal readers are already abandoning the 
graded system and the use of books confined to 


single g-ades Readers of several levelsof dif- 


ficulty are now commonly used in any grade and 
grade designations are often ignored. The abandon - 
ment of such titles as pre primer primer, and 
first reader in favor of titles descriptive of 
the content of the books isa straw in the wind. 


6. The fact that textbooks are often misused 
by those who teach them is a reflection on our 
present systemof teacher education rather than 
acriticism of the textbooks themselves. If 
basal readers were used in the way recommended 
by the authors and publishers. there would be 
little criticism. 


7. Basal reading systems are being adapted 
to the current theories of child growth. They 
widely advocate the continuous development of 
reading ability through the adjustment of mat- 
erials to the abilities of children. 


8. Some basal reading systems may contain 
material ofan inferior quality but competition 
makes essential careful selection of material. 
expert constructionof the developmental program, 
and effective writing if the readers are to do 
their part in the teaching of reading to children. 


9. Without theuse of basal reading materials 
it would be impossible to teach millions of Am- 
ertcaun children to reud. In spite ofthe great 
improvement in teacher education and the rapid 
raising of standards. thousands of American 
teachers are not capable of developing their 
own basal reading instruction without the guid- 
ance of basal readers anda basal reading program 
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as outlined in their manuals. [In the hands of 
such teachers, the teaching of reading would 
soon deteriorate into a badly organized and 
ineffective program. 


10. Even the highly trained modern teacher 
needs effective toolswith which towork. There 
is no more need of the teacher making his tools 
than there is for the farmer to make his own 
plow or the mechanic tomake his ownlathe. Both 
teacher and worker should be taught how to use 
their tools skillfully and well. 


11. Rather than abandon the tools which have 
been so long in the making, we should look for- 
ward to the development of new and better basal 
readers evolving out of scientific research and 
practice. Basal readers and basal reading meth- 
ods will improve as our knowledge of children 
grows andas we learn from practice and research 
how to avoid the mistakes of the past. 


12. Basal readers are essential because of 
their vocabulary control, their developmental 
sequences, their built-in provisions for repeti- 


tion and practice withwords, theirwell-selected 


content, their physical excellence, and their 
many excellent aids which enable the teacher to 
progress systematically toward her goal of teach- 
ing the fundamental skills needed for effective 
reading. 

I believe that basal readers are excellent 
tools to be used by the teacher in developing 
fundamental reading skills. They should be used 
as guides in the development of basic skills. 
but they should not constitute the sole material 
of reading instruction. ‘They should be supple 
mented at all stages with all types of reading 
material for children. and should be carefully 
integrated into the unit of work program. Be- 
cause of their careful desjgn and their provisions 
for vocabulary control. sequence in skill devel - 
opment, and supplementary aids, they constitute 
too valuable atool to be discarded in favor of 
the experience method, the unitof work. or other 
more complex and hard to manage plan for the de- 
velopment of basal readingabilities. The End 


THE LETTER METHOD OF READING 


gets strong support from Myrtle Mann 
Gillet in the September issue of The 
Journal of Education in her article 
“A New-Old Slant on Reading.”’ This is 
the first of a series of articles to be 
carried by the Journal ‘on ways of 
meeting specific reading problems.” 
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RESEARCH RELATED TO EXPERIENCE RECORDS 
AND BASAL READERS 


By J. Wayne Wrightstone 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research 
Board of Education, New York City 


A basis issue posed for discussion is ap- 
praisal of the relative merits of the exper- 
ience record versus the basal reader approach 
to beginning reading. No definitive studies 
comparing these two methods of instruction are 
available, but related research studies permit 
inferences about the relative values of each. 


Practices for Initial Reading Instruction Vary 


From an extensive survey of practices for 
initial reading, Betts (1:383) has roughly 
classified methods in three major categories: 
(a) the exclusive useof basal readers with pub- 
lished charts leading into the first pre-primer; 
(b) a modified experience approach where the 
vocabulary and reading skills are developed 
through the use of experience records, then the 
child is introduced to “book” reading: and (c) 
the exclusive use of the experience approach 
which may be accompanied after initial reading 
development by a basal textbook. Within these 
three categories, a variety of adaptations may 
be made by individual teachers. 


Studies Show a Variety of Factors Influence 
Initial Reading Performance 


From many studies identifying factors 
which influence initial reading performance, 
several references which summarize the findings 
are cited. On the basis of evidence presented 
in 80 studies, Betts (2) discusses 18 factors 
important in reading readiness and the inter- 
relations among these factors. If a pupil is 
lacking or deficient in one or more of them, 
the others change in relative importance, ‘here- 
fore, reading instruction must be variedto 
take account of variations in these factors 
among children. 

Kopel (8) and Peck and McGlothlin (12) 
summarize data from variouspublished studies 
indicating that, among a variety of factors, 
teachers should consider especially intelligence, 
informal reading performance, health and phys- 
ical status, emotional and social growth, language 
usage and the general breadth of experience of 
the pupils as showing the closest relationship 
to reading achievement. From these sunmaries 


of research, it is evident that no one method 
of approach toinitial reading will fit the many 
problems. 


Studies of Reading Achievement 
In Experience Curriculums Sometimes Disagree 


Studies have been made regarding the success 
of pupils in experience curriculums compared 
with pupils in conventional curriculums, where 
the basal reader approach predominates. The 
following are representative studies. 

Morphett and Washburne (11) compared an 
experimental group which had no basal readers 
until themiddle of Grade 2 with acontrol group 
which had the basal reader program from the time 
of entrance to school. On the basis of tests 
from the end of the second to the end of the 
seventh grade. the experimental group first 
equalled then surpassed the control group. 

Hunnicutt (7) reported the results of a 
study of reading of children in activity versus 
conventional classroom approaches in New York 
City and found that the differences in amount 
of various kinds of reading done favored the 
pupils in the activity program. 

Gates and Pritchard (4) compared _ the 
effects upon reading ability of the activity 
type program and the conventional program when 
applied to dull- normal children from underpriv- 
ileged homes They came tothe conclusion that 
formal types of instruction. such as are often 
urged for slow groups are notessential to in. 
sure normal progress. 

On the other hand. in a survey of first 
grade reading inCalifornia. Lee (9) found that 
schools stressing activity programs were lower 
in silent reading achievement than those report 
ing a lesser, or no activity program. [In con 
trast to these findings. Hopkins (5) Howell, 
Dunn. and Stoker (6) Meriam (10) Collings(3) and 
Wrightstone (15) reported studies showing that 
pupils in activity curriculums read as well or 
better than those in traditional curriculums, 

Smith (13) kept stenographic records of the 
repetition of basic words under the experience 
method of initial reading compared with repeti 
tion in basal readers. He concluded that first 
grade children are exposed to more repetition 
of basic words under the experience curriculum. 
Stone (14) challenged the findings and conclusion 
of Smith. From the present status of evidence 
the influence of experience curriculums is an 
other of the many questions in the field of 
reading for which research has not supplied a 
conclusive answer. ‘The trendis favorable to 


the experience programs. 
Continued on page 6 
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RESEARCH RELATED TO EXPERIENCE RECORDS 
Continued from page 5. 


The Experience Record Approach 
Has Values and Limitations 


On the basis of many references, Betts 
(1: 389) summarized the chief values of experience 
records for beginning reading instruction as 
follows: Learning proceeds from experience to 
the association of experience with abstract 
words describing the experience; pupil interests 
are enlisted through the study of personal or 
group experiences; readiness may be appraised 
informally as the reading program is enriched 
and a gradual transition from oral language to 
printed symbols ispromoted; reading is regarded 
as only one learning aid and avertical program 
of language development is enhanced; the large 
print contributes to reading hygiene and the 
near-point visual task of basal readers is min- 
imized, andpupil social adjustment ispromoted. 

On the other hand, limitations of the 
experience records are: Under unfavorable 
teaching conditions, they may produce sheer 
memorization, provide insufficient vocabulary 
control to facilitate retention and result in 
a narrow reading program; they may present the 
children with material of an inferior literary 
quality, develop poor attitudes and an over- 
dependence on context clues; they may give too 
few opportunities for creative reading, fail 
to provide for individual needs, may be too 
time-consuming for the teacher, and tend to 
over-emphasize oral reading. 


The Basal Reading Approach 


Has Values and Limitations 


The wise use of basal readers with differ- 
entiation to meet individual needs of children 
is valuable when: Directed reading activity 
begins at an appropriate level of readiness; it 
emphasizes silent reading which should precede 
oral reading and develops word recognition skills 
and comprehension; it provides for re-reading, 
either silent or oral, fitted to the needs of 
pupils and the classroom situations; and it is 
based on research that provides for vocabulary 
control, interests of children, and their back- 
ground of experience. 

According to Betts (1:551), the policy of 
basing a reading program on a single set of 
basal readers is becoming passe for several rea- 
sons. The misuse of basal reading materials has 
been a factor which has caused neglect of the 
needs and interests of the growing child. Pro- 
motion on the basis of success in basal reading 
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activities is being supplanted by policies plac- 
ing emphasis on child development. The indivi- 
dual needs and interests and the wide range of 
reading abilities within a given grade precludes 
the possibility of using the same readers for 
the instruction of all pupils 


The Basic Issue: What Does Each 
Approach Contribute Most Effectively? 


The evidence from research indicates 
that the real issue is not which of the two 
procedures under discussion is better, but 
rather what isthe role of each in contributing 
to more effective pupil development in reading. 
When the evidence is reviewed from this view- 
point, several findings emerge. Both methods of 
instruction contribute to the development of 
basic understandings and skills in reading. Ex- 
perience charts arehighly productive in arous- 
ing interest and cultivating favorable attitudes 
toward reading and in enriching the experience 
of pupils. The total reading program provided 
in a school should make use of the advantages 
in both methods of instruction in reading 
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Continued on page 17 
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RECOGN|ZING READING READINESS 
AT ALL LEVELS 


By Nila Banton Smith 
School of Education 
New York University 


The common problem 
yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is - not to fancy what 
were fair in life 
Provided it could be, - but, 
finding first 
What may be, then find how 
to make it fair 
Up to our means. 
The above quotation is from Browning’s “Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology.’’ Certainly the Bishop need 


‘make no apology for the wisdom expressed in 


these lines. While the terminology of modern 
reading instruction was unknown in Prowning’s 
time, the words which he put into the mouth of 
his character, the Bishop, succinctly express 
the basic philosophy of the concept of“ Reading 
Readiness at all Levels.” 

When theword “readiness” first became signi- 
ficant inour educational vocabulary, it was used 
to denote the mental state of being ready to act. 
“Readiness’’ was used synonymously with such tems. 
as: ‘motivation,’ “interest,” “desire,’’ “incen- 
tive,” and “purpose” - all as agents which would 
move the individual to undertake some learning 
activity of his own free will and accord. The 
term still is used freely in this connotation. 

At the turn of the first quarter of our pre- 
sent century, a new idea began to filter into 
the public schools in regard to the time of 
teaching beginning reading. This newidea was, 
in a nutshell, that beginning reading instruc- 
tion should be postponeduntil the child was fully 
“ripe’’ to work with reading symbols - and this 


“ripeness” was to take into consideration, not 
only his personal desire toread, but his total 
maturation -physically, intellectually, emotion- 
ally, and socially. When a child had attained 
desired maturation in all of these aspects of 
growth and development, he was then considered 
to be “ready’’ to undertake beginning reading. 

Recent studies in growth and development 
have focused attention upon successive matura- 
tion levels and cycles of growth inchildren as 
they pass through theentire school period. Vari- 
ations in rates of growth have been highlighted 
by recent research, also. We have been shown 
that children not only vary in their rates of 
growth one from another, but that the rate of 
growth of any individual may vary at different 
times in his own life. 

Studies have shown further that a child’s 
growth curve in reading as hepasses through the 
school usually falls within the same general pat- 
tern as do his curves of growth inheight, weight, 
strength of grip, teetheruption, ossification of 
wrist bones, and mental development. 

The growth pattern of the child as a whole 
doesn’ t terminate with the beginning reading 
period; nor does the growth curve in reading as 
such cease at this time. There is no reason why 
we should consider all aspects of child growth 
as related to reading at the beginning period, 
then ignore these relationships fromthis point 
on. Each teacher needs tokeep herself informed 
in regard tothe maturation levels and learning 
rates of each of her pupils regardless of the 
grade level at which she is teaching. Reading 
experiences should then be supplied which are 
commensurate with the total needs and potential 
capacities ofeach individual. The same consid- 
eration should be shown to each student every 
year as long ashe is inschool. This is the mod- 
ern concept of “Heading Readiness at all Levels.” 

A few examples will be presented to illustrate 
possibilities ofutilizing this concept at dif- 

Continued on page 8. 
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RECOGNIZING READINESS 
Continued from page 7 


ferent stages in child and adult life. These 
possibilities seem to fall under two headings; 
“Readiness Related to Primary Developmentat 
Factors,” and “Readiness Related to Specific 
Skill Areas in Reading.” 


Primary Developmental Factors 


The fundamental factors of child growth and 
development are those which are most often re- 
sponsible for anindividual’s readiness or lack 
of readiness toundertake the process of reading 
as a whole. These primary growth factors are 
physical, intellectual, emotional, social, lin- 
guistic, and experiential maturations. A re- 
tardation, a distortion, a spurt of growth in 
any one of these areas, or in any combination 
of them, may affect readiness for reading at 
any stage in an individual’s life. 

The “snapshots’’ of actual cases which are 
presented below probably will bemore effective 
in clarifying this point than an expository 
discourse. 

Jimmie, a very personable young man of 20, 
had never learned to read. When Jimmie was six 
he had been severely burned about thehead, and 
as aresult of shock hehad developed chorea and 
accompanying complications. Then followed many 
long years inwhich Jimmie was too ill to under- 
take reading. Physical development ensued even 
under these conditions, but at a slow pace and 
irregularly. Jimmie was certainly sufficiently 
mature for reading in all waysexcept physically. 
His physical condition and development was the 
primary factor which stood in the way of his 
learning to read. Coupled with his physical con- 
dition was his lack of interest in reading; he 
had not the slightest desire tolearn to read- - 
Jimmie was not ready to read physically, nor 
from the standpoint of reading interest. 

By the time Jimmie had reached his twentieth 
birthday hehad recovered hishealth and had at- 
tained a sound and normal physical development. 
He now hied himself out into the world to find 
a job. 

Jimmie had learned to drive a truck while 
vacationing on a farm so he applied at an em- 
ployment agency for a truck-driving position. 
Here he was told that he would have to have a 
driver’s license. One must read in order to 
pass the driver’s test. So Jimmie was obliged 
to give up this idea. 

He then sought andobtained a job as an assis- 
tant to a driver, aman who delivered goods for 
a large department store But Jimmie could not 


read the addresses on the packages or the names 
on the mailboxes, so he was soon without work 
again 

He next procured a job ina factory--punching 
holes in leather belts. The second day that he 
was inthe factory a typed notice was circulated. 
It forbad everyone inthe building to smoke while 
at work. The note was handed to Jimmie by the 
superintendent. Jimmie scanned the message, pre- 
tended that hewas reading it, handed it back to 
the superintendent. andto relieve the strain of 
the cover-up, lighted acigarette and virtually 
puffed smoke in the superintendent’s face. The 
result? Jimmie was fired on the spot for an 
apparent act of defiance 

Jimmie rushed to our Psycho-Educational Lab - 
oratories asking for help in learning to read. 
He was now physically sound andwell developed. 
He wanted to learn to read. Jimmie was com- 
pletely ready for reading instruction. 

But Jimmie wasn’t ready to readinterms of 
his other maturation levels. He was ready only 
to read experience charts and pre-primers. He 
was perfectly willing, however, to begin at the 
lowest mechanics level in reading, even though 
his other maturation levels extended far beyond 
this stage The sheer joy of achievement seemed 
to bring Jimmie an abundant measure of satisfac- 
tion as he worked with these simple materials. 
A wise teacher took Jimmie where she found him 
and within a remarkably short time guided him 
through increasingly difficult reading experi- 
ences to adult achievement. 

The illustration above is one in which the 
physical factor caused a delay inreadiness for 
reading ‘The next example is one in which slow 
rate of growth was the most important factor. 

Billy was eight and in third grade. He had 
normal intelligence, came from a good home, 
and his outside experiences were rich and abun- 
dant. All of this was in Billy’s favor, but 
still he was very unhappy in school. While the 
other children in his classroom were reading 
third-grade books. Billy couldbarely recognize 
a few words in pre primers. This child was not 
ready for third grade reading. Why? 

Billy was a slow grower. He was much smaller 
than the other third grade children, andhe had 
the appearance of being generally immature. To 
complicate matters further Billy was continuously 
compared unfavorably with June, the girl next 
door. June was the same age as Billy, but she 
could read fifth grade books with ease. June’s 
intelligence was no higher than Billy’s, but 
she hadtwo other advantages over him. Her rate 
of general growth was rapid while Billy’s was 
slow. June greatly surpassed Billy not only in 

Continued on page 9 
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reading but inphysical development. In addi-. 


tion to the fact that June was inthe midst of a 
spurt of rapid growth she also had the advan- 
tage of being a girl, in so far as her matura- 
tional progress was concerned. Even if Billy 
and June had been growing at the same rate, un- 
doubtedly June would have been at least one year 
farther along on the road tomaturity thanBilly. 
Billy's thoughtless parents fussed and fumed 
about his failure. asked him frequently why he 
couldn’t read likeJune who was his age andex- 
erted pressure by telling him repeatedly that he 
“better get down to business and learn to read. ” 
The teacher was impatient because he ' didn’ t know 
the words,” and the other children called him 
“dumb. ’’ Now that Billy was in the third grade 
every attempt to read with or before the group 
was charged with so much emotional tenseness, 
that energy and attention could not be released 
for use in the reading process. From the stand- 
point of general maturation Billy was now just 
about ready to undertake second-grade reading. 
From the reading achievement standpoint he was 
ready only for initial reading activities. From 
the standpoint of emotional stability as related 
to reading he was much worse off than if he 


had never started reading at all. 


Following conferences with the parents and 
teacher, all pressure was removed. The teacher 


RADIO TRANSCRIPTION ON READING 


\highly dramatic 15. minute radio trans- 
cr.ption entitled Threshold is now avail- 
able for campaigns to explain how reading 
1s taught today. 

Six year-old Toby, his working mother, 
his anxious grandfather, and avery under- 
standing teacher tell the story. In sim- 
ple and dramatic terms, the listener 
learns he should not expect all children 
in a grade to begin reading at the same 
time, that he can help by avoiding pres. 
sure tactics at home am providing in- 
stead such enriching experiences as ex~ 
cursions and the child's storytelling. 

Back-to-back on the same platter is an 
equally dramatic explanation of the way 
we teach American history in our high 
schools today. Transcriptions can be 
ordered from the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, 120] 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. Price per platter, $10. 


had Billy read simple, beginningmaterial toher, 
individually. interjecting additional skill de- 
velopment activities in pleasurable ways. In a 
few months Billy was reading up to beginning 
second-grade level--.and that was enough! Billy 
was not yet ready to achieve third-grade read- 
ing level. To have forced’him toward a higher 
standard would have been a serious mistake. 

And now let’s turn the camera on a readiness 
case at the eighth-grade level, one whose lack 
of readiness for reading was due to linguistic 
de ficiency 

Novo Ziomaro came in from Cuba-~a bright 
healthy, likable girl of 13. Novo was placed 
in a school group of her own age. and was 
accepted by them socially. even though she 
could speak only a few words of English. Trouble 
was ahead for Novo, though She soon found her- 
self to be handicapped in all of her academic 
work because she couldn’t read The principal 
brought her tous for reading instruction. Novo 
was told to live with American children and 
adults forawhile and learn to speak the English 
language fluently, then come back to us and we 
would teach her to read. Learning our language 
was to be Novo s preparation for reading: this 
was to be her ‘readiness activity.” 


Readiness Related to the Development 
Of Specific Reading Skills 


It is an established fact that. children pass 
through certain stages of development in reading 
just as they pass through stages of development 
in the primary factorsof growth which were men- 
tioned above. The reading process is very com. 
plex, however andnot all children develop all 
skills inthe reading constellation at the same 
rate. For thisreason some may arrive at a high- 
er grade level without some of the skills he 
should have learned at a lower level. Further- 
more certain skills are given little or no con- 
sideration in some programs, resulting in gaps 
in the child’s complete reading development 
In either case the individual later finds him. 
self handicapped in doing something that he 
wants to do because of lack of some particular 
skill or set of skills. In such an instance 
the child is ready but the skills aren t. 

Learning usually comes very easily in cases 
in which specific skills have not been developed 
even though the child has passed the maturational 
level at which he was ripe for working with these 
skills. The teacher needs to recognize this 
Situation, however and to do something about it. 
Instead of lamenting because this should have 
been taught long ago ” let her stop the wheels 

Continued on page 10 
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in her daily program and develop the desired 
skill or skills here and now while the need is 
urgent and before “the sins of omission’ become 
more apparent. 

A case in point: Mr. Stone, the social stud- 
ies teacher in a local high school, discovered 
that his ninth-grade students couldn’t do the 
reading they were supposed to do in connection 
with their social studies problems. These stu- 
dents were good readers on the whole, but they 
were unable to find the materials which they 
were supposed to read. They certainly were ma- 
ture enough to make use of the skills needed in 
locating information--had been sufficiently 
mature since the years of their middle grades-- 
yet they were not ready to use these skills in 
connection with their high school program of 
social studies. The students themselves were 
worried, frustrated, and unhappy because they 
couldn’t do what was expected of them. Mr. 
Stone was balked in going ahead with his social 
studies course in the way in which he thought 
it should be taught - through the medium of 
wide reading organized about problems. 

Recognizing the source of all this trouble, 
Mr. Stone proceeded to use several of his soc- 
ial studies periods for teaching reading skills. 
The students were taught how touse the diction- 
ary, encyclopedias, periodical] indexes, and card 
catalogs. Part of this work was done in the 
classroom; a good share of it was done in the 
neighborhood library. Eventually the class pe- 
riod was turned back tothe usual social studies 
activities, andall went smoothly and well. Mr. 
Stone had met his students where they were in 
reading; he had taken them on to achievement 
commensurate with their maturation and needs. 

Another example: Tommy was nine and in fourth 
grade. He and his mother came to me one day in 
great distress. “Tommy is having a dreadful 
time in fourth grade,” said Mrs. Brown. “He 
says he can’t get his lessons in the textbooks. 
He can’t read them. This is a great surprise 
to me. He always had ‘satisfactory’ in reading 
on his report cards all through the primary 
grades. [ can’t understand why he is having 
all this trouble now.” 

Exploring Tommy’s case we found that Tommy 
did very well in reading stories, but that he 
hadn’t even made a start in the development 
of special skills and vocabulary necessary in 
studying geography, science, and arithmetic. 
From the standpoint of biological, intellectual, 
and psychological maturation, Tommy was ready 
to do this type of reading at fourth-grade 
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level. So were several other children in the 
room who were experiencing similar difficulties 

Evidently, however, none of these pupils had 
had the guided experience necessary even to lay 
the foundation for the use of specialized 
skills needed in working in the subject matter 
fields. 

A conference with the teacher made clear to 
her the distinction between skills needed in 
reading stories and skills needed in studying 
in the content areas. From this point on, each 
time the children had occasion to read in any 
of the other fields, the teacher preceded or 
accompanied this work with explanations. demon- 
stration, discussion, application of techniques 
needed in meeting the children’s specific dif- 
ficulties. 

In this case, as in the case of Mr. Stone, 
the teacher met her pupils’ level of maturation 
in specific skill development and guided them 
to facility ina heretofore undeveloped area of 
reading growth. 

Mr. Weston, agraduate student, hadpassed the 
“‘prelims’”’ and had been accepted as a doctoral 
candidate. He expressed a fear that he could 
not do all the reading which would be required 
in connection with his dissertation topic, and 
at the same time continue to work on a part- 
time job. “I just can’t get it all in,” said 
he “There aren’t enough hours in the day. 
It seems to take me altogether too much time 
to read ”’ 

Checks of reading ability revealed that Mr. 
Weston’s comprehension and interpretation were 
superior, but that his reading rate was compar- 
able to that of a fourth-grade pupil. 

Mr. Weston was right. He wasn’t ready to do 
reading at the level of a doctoral candidate. 
He needed to double his speed in order to meet 
the demands which were about to be placed upon 
him. And this he was able to do in a short 
time under careful guidance. 

Space limitations restrict further discussion 
or exemplification. May we add hastily in 
conclusion that we hope the implications of 
the verse from “Bishop Blougram’s Apology’ 
are stillmore apparent nowthan when read at 
the beginning of the article. Recognizing Reading 
Readiness atal] levels is “The common problem, 
yours, mine and every one’s.” And the role of 
the wise teacher “Is--not to fancy what were 
fair in life provided it could be,--but find- 
ing first what may be, then find how to make 
it fair, up to our means.” And we might well 
add “Up to the means of those with whom we 
work. ”’ 


The End 
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BEYOND THE COMIC BOOKS - WHAT? 


By Constance Carr 
Editor, Childhood Education 
Association for Childhood Education 


Be glad the child youknow reads comic books! 

Enjoyment of comic books is natural and nor- 
mal in this day and age where they area fad and 
easily accessible to the majority of children. 
Reading comic books is proof that the child is 
reaching out for verbal communication to satisfy 
needs present in every growing child. No great 
harm is coming to the child who reads comic 
books but great loss is in store for the child 
who has no other reading fare. 

May Hill Arbuthnot says in Children andBooks: 
“Children know what books they like but not 
all the books they are capable of liking.”’ 

And if you know a child who does no other 
reading than comic books, then you are to blame 
along with the other adylts in his life. But 
if you recognize the angles of the problem, 
then you can begin to take action. 


It’s Up to Us 


Many of the people who complain of the comic 
book problem feel that there are no answers as 
does the teacher who wrote this letter. 

Dear Mrs. A--, My fifth graders have “ comic- 
bookitis.” JI have tried everything--I have put 
out books like Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer, Little 
Women. I have forbidden them to bring comic 
books to school. I make fun of comic stories at 
every opportunity. But none of these things 
seems to help. What can I do? -- Miss C 

What can she do? 

Here are the ingredients with which Miss C 
can work out her problem. Most of these are in 
her possession right now or can be acquired 
with a little effort. 

---Knowledge of children, developmental 

levels and needs. 

---Knowledge of school ani community re- 

sources, 

~~-Knowledge of variety and kinds of books. 

---Knowledge of presentation. 

---Belief that it is good for children to 

read many books of many kinds and that 
comic books are not adequate. 


Children, Developmental Levels, and Needs 


Let us look at some of the practical reasons 
why a child starts reading comic books. 

He imitates older children. Somewhere be- 
tween four and seven years of age the child 


sees other children, usually older, treat com- 
ic books like prized possessions. After they 
have been studied through, they are traded off 
for others. There is a give and take of equals 
that the young child desires to emulate. 

The largest percentage of reading matter on 
the child-level that most children see outside 
of school is comic books. The display in the 
drug stores andmagazine stands aweme with their 
numbers and variety. A trip to my doctor and 
dentist or barber shop points up the comic books 
put out tokeep young people quiet while waiting. 

In many homes you may find the daily paper 
but few books and few magazines. The parents 
do little reading and if there are brothers 
and sisters, they read the comic books. 

What about the stories of the comic books? 
They are filled with action, adventure, and dan- 
ger. They move swiftly from one climax to another 
carried along by the pictures which need only 
the conversation printed. The needs of the char- 
acters are elemental andthe conclusions satis fy- 
ing When thehero of the comic strip is depict- 
ed inwant such as Little Orphan Annie, the con- 
clusion ofthat chapter brings dazzling amounts 
of material andcreature comfort; and the child 
is satisfied that such security can be achieved. 

A child identifies himself with the hero of 
a book, andsince the heroes of the comic books 
dare and do, he can for a few moments overlook 
the snubs of adults, that develop naturally to- 
ward him as the smallest, or the youngest in 
school, neighborhood, and home. 

The “funny’’ comic books bring relaxation and 
change from the everyday world. 

We could goon and onmatching needs to satis- 
factions when children readcomic books. All of 
them are necessary in the development of the 
child. All ofthem should prove toyou that the 
child is ready for books that will carry him up 
and beyond into areas of imagination where he 
has never been. But helping children have easy 
access to books will satisfy these same needs 
with a more wholesome product and meet other 
needs that can never be met in comic books. 

For comic books are based on meager pictures 
in garish color, quickly drawn, and printed on 
cheap paper. The artist has a few standardized 
faces with which he peoples the whole story. The 
expressions of emotion are limited in number. 

The substitution of pictures for descriptive 
words robs the child of opportunities to build 
his own impressional pictures to words. When 
reading words, the child brings his past experi- 
ences to interpret the emotion. For example he 
may recall hearing anowl screech ina dark woods 
as he reads, “A ghastly cry broke through the 

Continued on page 19. 
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BEYOND THE COMIC BOOKS - WHAT 
Continued from page 11. 


black loneliness of the night.” The comic book 
picture could only suggest ashivering boy alone 
in a woods with the “who-o0-00-00” of the owl. 


Knowledge of School and Community Resources 


Providing access to books involves knowing 
where, when, and howthey may be found and used. 
Some homes, schools, and communities have a wealth 
of resources in the way of books for children. 
Put many have verymeager supplies. Most of these 
could have more if someone would take action. 

Getting to know the librarian who serves 
your area is a must. Most towns and cities 
will have at least one to serve thelocal 
community, but many rural areas have to depend 
on state library service. The services offered 
by these particular groups often surprise people 
who have never investigated. Some states allow 
an amount of money per child to be expended 
yearly within theschool. This is sometimes not 
used because the teacher does not know about it. 
The best way to find out is to write to your 
state department of education. 

If your community has no library, there are. 
many ways of building one. (Children can survey 
existing conditions and make plans from there. 
Py working with children, you can incorporate 
their interest and pride in the use of a 
library. PTA and other community groups 
welcome the opportunity of helping a worth- 
while project. Many families with grown chil- 
dren are glad to donate their outgrown books. 
Yes, some of the books will be trite and not 
the kind you would choose for alibrary. emem- 
ber it is not poor books that hurt children so 
much as the lack of opportunity to read good books. 


Knowledge of Good Books for Children 


Knowledge of good books for children includes 
knowing the wide variety of subject and interest 
appeal available. It should include knowing the 
length and readability of material. It should 
include knowing the physical makeup of the book 
and what the artist contributes to the total 
effect. It includes knowing what books have 
proved popular over the years so that you may 
begin to evaluate new books as they appear. 

Where do you start? One of the easiest 
ways to start is to depend on the reconmenda- 
tions of those who know--teachers and librarians 
who work with children and books. You will 
need to test their suggestions against the re- 
sults you get, and sometimes modify your proce- 
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dure. But this involves the most important 
step--reading the books yourself. 

Busy teachers and parents are sure they have 
no time to take on an extra assignment such 
as reading books. But reading children’s books 
is something that can be fitted into most busy 
schedules. They make wonderful commuting read- 
ing because their type is usually larger than 
that of adult books andmagazines, and the jolt- 
ing of the bus or train is not as disturbing 
to the reader. They are easy to pick up for 
relaxing reading at the end of a long day. 

A course in children’s literature is a real 
adventure for anyone whether he is formally en- 
rolled in such a course at a nearby teacher’s 
college or whether he makes his own. 

lo make your own course you might consult 
Children and Books by May Hill Arbuthnot (Chicago, 
Scott Foresman, 1947), For sources of reviews 
of current books for children consult The Horn 
Book (The Horn Book, Inc., 248 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, Mass.) This magazine, devoted to 
good books for children, is published six times 
a year. “Books for Children” is a good review 
section in Childhood Education (published by 
the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
nat’l., 1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C.) The book section of the large city Sun- 
day papers is an excellent source of information. 

Another way to get acquainted with books 
is to read the winners of the Newbery Medal 
given annually since 1922 to the book voted “the 
most distinguished literature’’ for children 
published in the United States. A word of 
warning 1S given to the reader following this 
course of action--do not be discouraged if you 
do not enjoy each of the books equally well or 
always agree with the judges’ choice. The 
Newbery books provide a wide array of types 

Continued on page 1}. 
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BEYOND THE COMIC BOOKS - WHAT? 
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of appeal andage level interest. Many of them 
are suited to the most mature child. readers or 
high school students. But do not reject them 
too emphatically. An openmind will lead you to 
grow in areas of appreciation entirely new to you. 

The Caldecott Medal goes to the best pic- 
ture book published annually in the United 
States since ]938. These books are shorter in 
running words. If they are available in a 
library, all of them could be read in a few 
hours. Some of the amusing picture books may 
be aneffective bridge from comic books to more 
solid reading fare. 

Incidentally you can get two courses for 
the price of one in reading children’s books. 
The work of the artists is an experience in art 
appreciation, The pictures in the dime-store 
books seem only cute or trite after you have 
poured over the rhythm and color of Virginia 
Lee Burton’s The Little House or enjoyed the de- 
tails of personality and characterization in 
Robert Lawson’s two-tone illustrations. It may 
take you a while to accept some of Slobodkin’s 
scribbly lines with whichhemakes the irresist- 
ible, fun-loving children of The Mof fats (Eleanor 
Estes), or James Daugherty’ s illustrations which 
depict the strength and vigor ofa robust frontier 
in Daniel Boone. An open mind toward seeing 
how the artist and author work together to tell 
a story will leave you with agrowing apprecia- 
tion of less ordinary approaches and techniques. 


Knowledge of Presentation 


The most fun of all comes from sharing books 
with children. One of the easiest and surest 
ways to establish rapport is reading together. 
Teachers of children from two to 15 should be- 
come experts at reading aloud and include some 
time for it every day. 

When you discover a book that will capture 
the attention of your group, plan to read it 
aloud to them. Start with books that are full 
of fun and vigor. Generally you will want to 
read books that are a little more difficult 
than the average ability ofyour class. Do not 
always feel that thebook must fit the unit you 
are studying in class 

If your group has not had much opportunity 
with books, start with some of real children 
such as Homer Price (Robert McCloskey) , or some 
of the Lois Lenski stories. 

Never stay with one author too long but 
provide other books by him on the recreational 
reading shelf. 


Let children share their reading with you 
and theclass, but besure it is voluntary. Too 
many teachers expect a book report on every book 
and force such rigid standards that the distaste 
for the activity colors the funof reading. There 
are many collections of stories such as Phyllis 
Fenner’s. A shared storyor two from them will 
lead the children to the rest of the.books. 

During recreational reading period, be 
ready to talk conversationally with any child 
about the book he is reading. It helps so much 
if you too, have read the same book, have chuckled 
over the same spots, and have known the daring 
moment that is coming. If you know your books, 
you can give help in selecting books that will 
fit ability and interests of the individual. 


Advice for Miss C 


Miss C, who is worried about “comicbookitis” 
in the fifth grade, should be able to solve her 
own problems. We can assure her that ‘comicbook- 
itis’ is a natural, normal symptom of the age 
and era, but that it assumes malignancy if it 
continues because no one has helped the chil- 
dren to discover a variety of books. 

Miss C should be able to provide a class 
of 30 children with 40 or 50 books for rec- 
reational reading. Every week or two she 
should shift those books, returning those 
which had been read by all who were interested, 
retaining those whose popularity is running 
high, and bringing in fresh material. 

The books should vary in subject. Some 
should be informational fiction such as Hop, 
Skip, and Fly by Irmengarde Eberle. There 
should be lots of exciting animal stories includ 
ing some good western stories for children. 
Stories of real boys andgirls present excellent 
starting points since comic books do not tell 
their story well. 

The books should vary in size--particularly 
in width and should include books such as Thid- 
wick, the Big Hearted Moose by Dr. Seuss, Mick 
Mack, and Mary Jane by Richard Bennett: and 
Simpson and Sampson byMunro Leaf. These books 
seem primarily picture books because there is 
great expanse of illustration and little printing. 

But most of all Miss C must know her chil- 
dren andher books sowell that the fun of shar- 
ing remains ‘a special time for them all. 

For reading beyond the comic books is exactly 
what you provide. From the few w>ll-worn plots 
of the comic book you can lead children to the 
wealth of the whole world told in words that 
depict the real magic of a developing imagina- 
tion andwith the powerful sound effects of the 
mind’s ear. The End. 
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AIDS IN SELECTING BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from September issue. ) 


AIDS IN SELECTING RECENT PRINTED MATERTALS 


The Booklist: A Guide toCurrent Books. A- 
merican Library Association. 5 E. Huron Ave., 
Chicago 1]. Semi-monthly. $5 a year. 

Each issue lists anddescribes critically the 
current books for children, young people, and 
adults which are recommended for school libraries 
and for smal] andmedium-sized public libraries. 
Includes: lists of free and inexpensive material. 
Fuli buying information given. Age range 1s 
given for children’s and young people’s books. 


Horn Book Magazine, Horn Book, Inc., 248 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16. Bi-monthly. $3.50 a year. 

Articles on children’s authors and on chil‘ 
dren’s literature. 


Library Journal. [ssued bi-monthly. R. R. 
Bowker, 62 W. 45th St., New York 19. $6 ayear. 
Children’s books are appraised by children’s 
librarians. Signed reviews by children’s 
and school librarians throughout the country. 


New York Herald Tribune Book Review, NewYork 


Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., New York 18. 
Weekly. $2 a year. 


New York Times Book Review, New York Times, 
229 W. 43rd St., New York 18. Weekly. 


Subscription Books Bulletin. American Library 
Asso. Quarterly. $2.50 a yr. Single issue, $.65. 


Encyclopedias and other sets of books sold 
by book agents are critically reviewed by a 
committee of experienced librarians. 


Vertical File Service, H. W. Wilson. Sold on 
service basis. Write for price. 

Monthly, cumulated list of pamphlet materials, 
arranged by subject. Useful in locating pam- 
phlet material needed inhigh school libraries. 


Reading Ladders for Human Relations by the 
staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating 


Schools, Hilda Taba, Director. Rev. and enl.: 


ed. American Council on Education, 1785 Mass. 
Ave.. N.W., Washington, D. C., 1949. $1.25. 


We Build Together by Charlemae Rollins. Rev. 


ed. National Council of Teachers of English, 
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1948. $65 (A list of books by and about 
Negroes. For elementary and secondary schools). 


Other reviews of children’s and young people’ s 
books appear monthly in the following magazines: 
Childhood Education, Elementary English, English 
Journal, Saturday Review of Literature and Wil- 
son Library Bulletin (Readers Choice of Books). 


AIDS IN SELECTION OF FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


For location of films and aid in their selec- 
tion, catalogs should be obtained from the 
state university extension departments and other 
state filmlibraries in the region, from country 
and municipal school film libraries, and from 
local public library film collections. 


Audio Visual School Library Service, by Mar. 
garet I. Rufsvold. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1949. $2.75. 

A handbook for school librarians and others 
who have responsibility for selection, organi- 
zation, and distribution ofall types of audio. 


_ visual materials. List aids inthe selection 


of films, records, slides, stereographs. 


Educational Film Guide, compiled by Frederic 
A. Krahn. H. W. Wilson. $4 a year. 

Annual list of 16mm films with monthly -sup- 
plements Part I is an alphabetical title and 
subject listof 5400 films Part II is aselec-: 
ted listof 3700 films, grouped by subject. An- 
notations indicate content of film and type of 
group which will beinterested. Gives purchase 
price and rental source. 


Filmstrip Guide, compiled by Frederic A. 
Krahn. H. W. Wilson. $3 a year. 

Filmstrips are listed alphabetically by sub- 
ject and title in Part I. In Part II they are 
arranged by Dewey Decimal’Classification and 
descriptive notes are given. 


Filmstrips, by Vera Falconer McGraw-Hill. 


1948 $5. 
Comprehensive book on this subject. Aids in 


selection and use. 


AIDS IN SELECTION OF RECORDINGS 


The Children s Record Book by Harriot Buxton 
Barbour and Warren S. Freeman. Oliver Durrell, 
New York, 1948. $3.50 


Recordings for the Elementary School byHelen 
Sewall Leavitt and Warren S. Freeman. Oliver 
Durrell, New York, 1949. $2 40. The End. 
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THE EXPERIENCE APPROACH 
Continued from page 2. 


and used in various interesting ways? 

Is it fair to disparage or condemn the ex- 
perience approach as casual and incidental when 
it is so full of psychological values, and so 
soundly related to language development? It 
has nothing to sell, and one could hardly ex- 
pect makers or sellers of texts or workbooks 
to advocate it. Jt has everything to offer in 
the way of adaptability to any situation and 
any group, if properly used. 

Here is one experience story with ]5 lines 
including the title. It has 74 running words 
if you count “bumpety-bumpety-bump” as one long 
compound word. 

It has 36 different words, if you count 
“bumpety-bumpety-bump’’ as a word and “bumps’’ 
as another word. 

The word “the’’ occurs ]4 times, and with 
10 different words following it. 

“The farm’’ occurs three times and “the 
farmer’’ once. 

Nine lines start with “We’’ and that makes 
“us” feel important! Four of the lines tell 
what “We saw’’ and three tell that “We had fun.”’ 

The first and the last line are exactly alike! 

If more statistical data are of interest, 
it may be stated that the story contains eight 
prepositional phrases which use over and at 
twice, and to, in, of, and on once. This story 
introduces one proper name, one abbreviation, 
and 13 common nouns, several of which are used 
more than once. [It introduces three different 
uses of capital letters. It contains 14 state- 
ments each of which starts with a capital and 
ends with a period. It also contains two ex- 
clamations and exclamation points, 

The various uses of the story not only 
multiplied the frequencies of items to which 
reference has been made but brought the focus 
of attention to bear on meaning and on its ex- 
pression in oral and recorded language and in 
pictures. The guided group conversation related 
the common experience to the story and contri- 
buted to sequential thinking, recall, andintel- 
ligent anticipation. All ofthese are important 
in communication and in reading. The whole 
process was social anddealt with socially sig- 
nificant content in a way which made for con- 
tinuity. A subsequent series of stories about 
farm activities enriched concepts and fostered 
readiness for reading from books. Visual vo- 
cabularies were developed and extended in 
functional ways. 

In the experience approach sentences are 
identified as wholes from their place in a 


story sequence and from gross cues before phrases 
are identified. Actual recognition is set off 
by inferences from experience and contextual 
cues which require far less visual acuity and 
mental effort than recognition ofwords in iso- 
lation. Such use of inference reduces strain 
and fosters intelligent anticipation. Effec- 
tive readers use such aids tocomprehension and 
rate in ways which make for marked economy of 
effort. Guidance in the experience approach 
can foster such economy ofeffort to facilitate 
learning. Children who have been to a circus 
could anticipate the words which are omitted 
in the following statements: 


The biggest was the ° 
The elephant swings as 
he 


One look at the long word which begins 
with e suffices in this context. This illustrates 
the point andthe contribution which experience 
makes to anticipation and intelligent inference. 
Familiarity of phrasing. style and patterning 
of statements also facilitates anticipation and 
recognition. That is why insightful teachers 
of beginners are disposed to use the statements 
contributed by children verbatim in developing 
the experience stories tobe used as reading ma- 
terial. The stilted formalities of adult ex- 
pression are stumbling blocks which retard and 
complicate reading for beginners. The inanities 
of highly repetitive drill material deaden in- 
terest andstory appeal. In the initial stages 
any procedure which restricts or cuts off cues 
or insists on actual recognition where infer- 
ence might aid is inadvisable because it tends 
to block or obstruct learning instead of facili- 
tating it. The experience approach opens up 
some of the satisfactions of reading which are 
not contingent on the prior acquisition of a 
visual vocabulary 

Few basic texts persist in setting out word 
lists for drill in advance of lessons, but many 
manuals and courses of study persist in such 
reversals of the experience approach to the 
disadvantage of children who are disposed to 
learn to read by reading, with developing 
awareness of functional skills. 

The teacher who taught look as a separate 
word and up as another failed to realize that 
look up would become more difficult because of 
her approach and its erroneous assumption that 
the word isthe basicelement. Relational words 
require contextual interpretation. Over-empha 
Sis on word-recognition interferes with intel- 
ligent concern for the meanings that depend on 
related adjacent words, and on phrases that 
modify meanings. The experience approach be- 

Continued on page 16 
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THE EXPERIENCE APPROACH 
Continued from page 15 


gins with the situational source of meaning 
and its contextual expression. ‘This is impor- 
tant on every level. The child who reads a 
definition or a generalization for which he 
lacks the experience approach suffers theblight 
of verbalism andits confusions. When this pro- 
cess is cumulative, confusion becomes ever more 
con founded. 

The time spent in the experience approach 
pays offinall the language arts, in readiness 
for reading from readers and other books, in 
readiness for functional reading and study in 
and out of books. in fullness of comprehension 
and adequacy in the interpretation of litera- 
ture, in abiding anddeveloping interest in re. 
creational reading. 

Children who have participated in the coop- 
erative process of composing stories based on 
group experiences are readier for independent 
composition and creative writing. They have 
gained a basic awareness of the way in which 
punctuation, capitalization, and arrangement set 
off ideas andgroup related ideas sequentially. 
They are readier for spelling and writing. too, 
if they have participated wholeheartedly in the 
process of setting things down and sunmarizing 
group thinking for record and reference. 

They are readier to use experience as a 
resource, converting it into dramatic play, 
creative rhythm, or original pictures. 

All this seems to warrant consideration 
in the approach to reading and in the initial 
phase of school living and learning. Reading 
is one of the functional ways of using language 
and it should be developed functionally Even 
if it is easier to begin with a narrower pre- 
occupation with a basic pre-primer that is 
geared into a particular primer with a commit. 
ment to follow through with the first reader 
and subsequent texts in the same basic series. 
this tight progression may well cutoff and by. 
pass vital associations and broader long term 
values that inhere in a well conceived experi. 
ence approach. 

All basic systems have some distinctive 
emphasis based on the author’s values. and pro- 
jected with more or less persistence and con. 
sistency in the successive books. Differences 
in approach and emphasis are usually most dis. 
cernable in the pre-primer and primer, This 
slants instruction at the base where other books 
and approaches are most likely to be excluded. 
although this isthe point at which such exclu- 
siveness ismost narrowing. Judged by its fit- 
ness to its particular primer, apre-primer’s 
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narrowness is likely to be obscured or con. 
strued as strength. 

Any printed pre primer is bound to be more 
impersonal and didactic than initial guidance 
in reading should be. [t must be acknowledged 
that pre primers were conceived and developed 
as saleable devices for approaching the primers 
of particular series and setting the child and 
the instruction in a proprietary way or groove 
to be followed through the sequence of texts 
designated as basic. 

Reading readiness is broader and more 
basic thanprimer. readiness. Reading readiness 
calls for an approach which not only enriches 
and uses the situational experiences of group 
living as a vital resource. but calls also for 
an approach which utilizes earlier phases of 
language development as a matrix in the develop. 
ment of anew language medium, adjusting the pace 
and the process to group and individual needs. 
interests and abilities. and integrating the 
related language artsdevelopmentally and func: 
tionally day by day. When reading is approached 
as aseparate subject: when it is associated with 
a particular book. whenearly lessons start off 
on an unfamiliar new trail as though previous 
language development and current needs had little 
or no relevance to a dynamic start in reading. 
itisall too likely tobe narrowed by the speci 
fic goals of the particular system and this 
narrowness ismost likely todistort or obstruct 
other values, When this whole process becomes 
so system bound and self sufficient. it is 
accountable for distortions and peculiarities 
that are so general that they are diagnostic. 
Thus, for example the exaggerated emphasis on 
word recognition produced whole classes of word. 
callers. The over emphasis onoral recitational 
reading frombasic texts was accountable for the 
lack of provisions and incentives conducive to 
silent reading for meaning. The premature 
pressure for quick results and a pace which few 
children could achieve without strain actually 
produced a large crop of frustrated reading 
failures and an epidemic of remedial devices 
whereas a fundamental readjustment of the ap 
proach and the pace with beginners was long re 
sisted. 

Whatever the system, it should be soundly 
based on a broad experience approach. if develop. 
mental values in the related language arts are 
rooted inexperience. If that is the case the 
guidance of the experience approach must be 
conceived and carried on with broadly develop 
mental concern, and not as a casual. shallow 
expedient to correct the current vogue for work 
books and pre. primers. 

The End. 
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RESEARCH RELATED TO EXPERIENCE RECORDS 
Continued from page 6. 


10. Meriam, JuniusL. “An Activity Gurriculum 
in a School of Mexican Children,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, [ (June, 1933), 304-8. 

ll. Morphett, Mabel Vogel and Washburne, 
Carleton. “Postponing Formal Instruction: A 
Seven-Year Case Study,” The Effect of Adminis- 
trative Practices on the Character of the Edu- 
cation Program, pp. 21-25. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association, 1940. 

12. Peck, Leigh, and McGlothlin, Lillian E. 
“Children’s Information and Success in First- 
Grade. Reading,’’ Journal of Educational Psycho- 
logy. XXXI (December, 1940), 653-64. 

13. Smith, Charles A. “The Experience Method 
in Beginning Reading,’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (October, 1937), 96-106. 

14, Stone, Clarence R. “The Experience Method 
in Beginning Reading: An Answer,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVIII (Feb., 1938), 425-28. 

15. Wrightstone, J. Wayne; Rechetnick, Joseph; 
McCall, William A.; and Loftus, John J. 
“Measuring Intellectual and Dynamic Factors in 
Activity and Control Schools in New York 
City,’’ Teachers College Record, XL (December, 
1938), 237-44. The End. 


LOCAL COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


Several new local council groups are in the 
process of being activated and will soon be 
officially chartered. In Oklahoma the Midwest 
City Schools have organized under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Leva E. Gurtis, who is the State 
Chairman for that state. Mrs. Curtis expects 
that additional groups will be forming in the 
near future. 

Mr. H. Alan Robinson, Director of Reading, 
Valley Stream Central High School announced 
the conception of the Long Island Council 
This group has also applied for affiliation 
with the I.C.I.R.I. Members-at-large in the 
New York area who are interested in becoming 
associated with a local council group should 
contact Alice Gilman, Treasurer, 14 Washington 
Place, E., Apt. 5J, New York 3. 

In Pennsylvania, State Chairman Dr. S. June 
Smith has sponsored the Lancaster City and 
County Council which is under the direction 
of President E. Susan Sensenig. This group is 
expanding rapidly and is currently engaged in 
completing their local constitution preparatory 
to applying for a charter affiliation. 

In Spokane, Washington, Dr. Worth J. Osborne, 
State Chairman, andDr. Marjorie Pratt, Reading 
Consultant, have gathered together a group 


nearly 100 members strong, all of whom are now 
members-at-large in the International Council. 
Their first fall meeting was held on October 2 
with Dr. Osborne as the principal speaker. The 
active interest which has been expressed by 
other Washington members promises that similar 
groups will soon be operating in other cities 
in that state. 

At the Western Michigan College of Education, 
Miss Lussetta Fitzpatrick has organized: a coun- 
cil of twenty-seven members. This group has 
planned monthly meetings for discussion ses- 
sions and further study of the problems of 
reading instruction. They too. are completing 
their local constitution at the present time. 

The Toronto and District Council, organized 
in June 1949, has summarized its activities 
for the past two years in material recently 
released by Margaret A. Robinson, President. 
In this material is included a list of under- 
lying principles “ fundamental to all (reading) 
lessons whether we are teaching our class as 
a whole, or in groups’’ which have been repro. 
duced below in an abbreviated fashion: 

‘(1) There should be rapport between teach- 
er and pupil ---. Closely related to rapport 
is the pupil’ s emotional attitude of interest. 
application and confidence. (2) Reading should 
be purposeful, meaningful, and motivated by 
the reader’s needs and interests. (3) Teachers 
must know and understand their pupils and the 
reading materials. (4) Instruction should be 
based on the fact that children differ. ‘Begin 
where the learner is’ should be our guide. 
(5) Prepare the group .--; go from known to 
unknown. (6) Make the first reading a guided 
silent survey reading. (7) Develop word recog: 
nition skills and comprehension abilities in 
the detailed study step. (8) The pupil should 
have adifferent purpose when re-reading wheth- 
er it is oral or silent re-reading. (9) The 
lesson should have varied useful applications. 
The follow-up activities should be differen- 
tiated according to the needs of the pupils. ”’ 

Miss Robinson furthers these principles 
with a detailed list of suggestions for her 
colleagues which she concludes with: ‘‘Let’s 
sell the idea to parents that we are teaching 
Johnny, not reading’ and “Don’t be discour- 
aged. Do have fun!” 

The 1951-52 program for the Toronto and 
District Council includes plans for a demon- 
stration of a Directed Reading Lesson by Dr. 
Russell G. Stauffer, University of Delaware, 
and a discussion of Reading in the Content 
Area by Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, University of 
New York. 
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THE READING TEACHER is published in September, 
November January February, and April by the 
International Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction. Headquarters: Room 1000, 
Carnell Hall, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22. Price: 50¢ per issue. Annual dues of 
$2.00 includes a free subscription. 


ICIRI EXECUTIVE BOARD President, Dr. Gerald A 
Yoakam, Vice-pres., Dr. Albert J. Harris; Past 
President, Dr. Nila B. Smith; Treasurer, Paul 
Daniels; Executive Secretary, Roy A. Kress, Jr.; 
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Judicial; Mason H. Watson, Auditing Gertrude 
H. Williams, Research; Emmett A. Betts, Organ- 
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Albert J. Harris, Ralph Staiger. Mary McCrea. 
Elsa Beust, Dr. Nila B. Smith, Dr. Daisy M. 
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Recommendations and Manuscripts for THE 
READING TFACHER should be sent to the Editor, 
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Silver Spring. Maryland. 


Annual Dues forMembers-at-Large $2.00 payable 
to Paul Daniels. Treasurer. Room 1000. Carnell 
Hall, Temple University Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


For Information About Forming a Local Council 
of the ICIRI consult your state chairman 
Or write the Executive Secretary. Roy A. 
Kress, Jr., Room 1000. Carnell Hall, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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- From the Editor’s Desk 


THERE IS NO MAGIC FORMULA 


This year each issue of The Reading Teacher 
includes several articles presenting different 
points of view concerning some controversial 
issue inthe teachingof reading In September. 
we had four articles on the question of Grouping. 
This issue brings you three articles on The 
Experience Approach and the Basic Reader Ap 
proach tothe Teaching of Reading. The January 
issue will have several articles on Phonics. 

As I have corresponded with the various 
authors and then have edited their articles. 
one fact stands out above all others. This is 
that there tsno magic formula for the teaching 
of reading. Teaching is far too complex to 
admit a pat formula. And of all the phases of 
teaching, perhaps the teaching of reading is 
the most complex. 

Discussion of basic readers or excursions and 
experience charts sounds very simple and con 
vincing. Yet such discussion can have little 
meaning unless it takes place in a background 
rich in the understandings of child psychology. 
child development, and group dynamics. 

And such understandings must be focused on 
each child as an individual who may be different 
from all other individuals. Theymust be focused. 
too. onthe interactions of the group which may 
be different from all other groups. 

Of course there can beno pat formula for the 
teaching of reading, no one way that comes to 
us with a gilt-edge guarantee! Rather we 
must be acquainted with all of the techniques 
and practices. For the procedure that is 
effective with one group may be less success. 
ful with another. The approach that we use 
successfully with 32 children in a class may 
not be challenging to the thirty-third 

Then it is that the creative teacher must 
try a different approach ~- perhaps special 
materials, more entertaining procedures and 
individual attention to the child’s physical 
and emotional well -being. 

For some child. a classroom pet may bring 
more incentive for reading than any reading 
system.’’ For another. the reassurance of a 
friendly teacher may give the needed encourage. 
ment. No one can predict these things or pre 
scribe them in advance. That must be done on 
the spot - child by child, group by group 
and day by day. 


NANCY LARRICK 
Editor The Reading Teacher 
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